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decisionmaking processes utilized by groups whe 
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Within' the' la^t decade the uae "Of groups, in decision-JiiiaKin| und : 

problem-solving Bitudtlons has grown extensively. While the existent 

literature Is replete with studies which enumerate conditions under which' 

groups operate most efficiently-, few arti%les have dealt with the raodlJCi- 

^cation ...oj:. f Atintailm 

exceptions are the studies by Male r and Solem ^195^*), Maier and Hof flhan • . 

(1960), Hall and. Williaas (197P), and Hall and Watson (l97l)'.. if the ♦ 

full potential of decisionnaakin^ groups ija "to be rej^llzed, concentrated 

efforts are needed to further delineate these facilitatlve pr^esses. 

Further, such efforts should be (directed toward translating theoretical 

findings into practical 1^1 ic at ions. 

Recently, Hall and Wniiams" (1970) undertook such tin investigation. 

They utilized group dynamlcrf 'trainings as a technique for modifying group 

decision-iTwtking processes. They noted that trained groups consistently 

performed more effectively than untrained groups, on measures of decision 

quality, utilization of best resources and creativity.. Two procedural 

factors seemed to differentiate the functjloning of control groups from . 

the performance of trained groups. The first f^jictor, a "strain tott^rfd 

convergence" phenomenon was the tendency of untrained groups to coalesce 

rapidly so that ^ they could reach a decision and discharge 'the responsT- 

bilfly with which they were charged. Convergence geemed to be valued as 

V 

a precondition to decision-making. Presumably; it introduced a. sense of 
urgency in groups which, in turn, affected the d^ecislon techniques employed 
and the manner in which opinion differences were handled,. The second 
factor, which is directly related to the first ^-concerned the resolution 
of coyifllcta. ' Untrained group^ apparently handled conflict via quick' . 
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BESTCOPJt AVAIIABLE 



•comprcxaiseB and eroployed deciaion-teclmiquea sucjh a6 majority rule. 

Trained grcupR, on the other hand^ actively sought out points ot dis- 

agreevnent and tfius promoted confllC;ta, wh).oh they pre8UJ(iably treated aa 

symptomatic of incotnplete sharing of information ;ainong members* 'For • 

.trained-n^oups^ ^ convergence. .bei:!ame..,leafl^ of^'^a^.concern.^^J^ ,the. manner . 

in which it was to be achieved. It is important to note, however, that 

both of the aforementioned factors were based on inJTerred'' dynamics yof 

statistical coroparislns of the data. No atten5)its were madte. to. ve^rify 

such inferences ^via the opserver report method, nor was any post- ^ 

discussion cwita, coliected" fiyain the untrained sub^eqts . 

- * • • 

V I' . ' . ■ 

Tn a later study ^ ftall and Watson. (1971 ) at.tempted to enpapsulat*- 

the lengthy group dynamics training employed in 1970 study by Hall and 

Williams, into a set of "norioatiW' instructions \hifth\ essentially, were designed 

to break the convergence strain phenomenon noted wntJng untrained groups". In 

addition, these Unstructions werfe designed to Icgitimajze «*rtain confrontive 

behaviors on the part of group jiembers which, although thought to be eisaentlnl 

for creative and productive group action, are typically -.vievifd as deviant and 

disruptive acts within.. groups . Specifically, the instructions were de&igned 

- ' ■ * 

to promote a fuller sharing of ideas and opinions via a consensual resolution 
of differences. The refeults of the Hall and Watson study indicated that 
groups receiving the normjfttivei instructions consistently outperformed 
uninstruc^*^ groups. The performance differences ncfted were attributed 
to the consensual decision techniques employed by instructed groups.. It 
was implied that ji^nstrueted grou|)s performed less well. because they did 
not use such a consensual technique, and resorted to more traditional modes 
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of decision HTiaking sucjh as maJorAty rule.'^ / . 

' Again, however, many of these conclusions are iiased. on Inferred • 

■ •.• • . ». « . ■ 

dynamics of giroup processes via statiatlijal; cpmp^iftonB i^f the -data. * 
Although Hall and Watson (p."306) state' tha<^*, "".j^ .gfo^ijpp, were 'poUed' 
.Rtte.r„cg!itpletion ..M^^ Mannfer..^^.: which thdy..;had-hetfn. .. 

able to work"„ they do not clearjly speci^fy how they were, pof led", 



whether individually or *%i their grouK This is om linportant considera- 

• \ . •'•■■'•( '.• ■ . • • 

tion since confounding variables may tjnter iji^q^the wituation if members 

. ' ■' " * ^r*^- ■ • ■ • " ■ .' 

are polled in the presence of each other (e.g." conformity ^issues). -In 

addition,, it has been pointed out elsewhere (Mangham a^d Cooper,' 1969 )» 

that others m^y be better or more accurate sources of one 'Q^behavlor ih 

a group situation than the person ±s him^ell*, \yuj^.hetn*ore self-r^5port» 

as such ^should be considered as dependent .me {iSures , rathexi than aa a cheqk 

on one's independent manipulation- Patently, total rellcuice on« b^lf- 

reports or inferencea drawn from statistical analyses of the data lead 

to sjp^ulation as to the actual processes employed, by group? in' resolving 

decisions. If, however, self -reports are used in conjunction vlth oth 

techniques, in particuleu:- observed' reports, a more acjcuratte and reall«tfic ' 

measure of the grcwp processes and procedural /actors actu<ia.ly, employed 

should be obtained, , % ' * - 



The present study cortbipes, adapts .and e^et^ds earlier techniques 

" * . . • ■ . ., 

It atibempts to specify and verify the- ^eoision-ma^infe prpcesa^ffS^utllijced 

, * ft , . » 

by .groups when faced with a multi-i/tage rating t^sk. More IrtipOrtantly ^ , 

the present study Is deyignecl , to up-grade group \*'fncacy*)by .introducing . 

some procedural guidelines wViich grtjttp members arc asKed to follow in 

resolving d^lftfrtrntes * the* rationales bcblndN thf*- Inst r\ict ions aire b;is<^d^' 



in large part, *oii^lhe theories posited by McGregor (t96d; 19^7) in 
distinguishing between "succeasfuX^V and "unsuccessful" groups; and on the 
findings, and suppositions, of Hal^ and Will ianus (1970) and Hall and Wataon ' 
(1971). The instructions are adapted from the Hall and Watson study and 
are designed to prcamote consensual approaches to decislon-nuiking whichv 

..P~^X...^^^ ..- 

groups. By(^encouraging members to s^ek out differences of- opinion, * 
and by d^issuading- them from using "conflict -reducing" techriii^es such 
^;^B majority vote or trading, it Is expected that group effloacy, among 
"instructed" groups, will be up-graded. * 

^ In addition to investigating the facilitatio»\ o^^group functioning 
via a "structured intervention" (i.e., the instructions ) i the pr«isent 
study examines aspects of interpersonal styles on group functioning'. 
Collins and Guetikow (lt.96U), suggest that c«?rtain Aspects of personality 
in a deCvl-sion-ma^^ing gBOup can represent a potential area of trouble be- 
cause they may increase or introduce additional "interpersonal obstacles" 
• iiito the flitvxation. Successfully coping witR^^^terpersonal obstacles can 
contribute m jfttuch"" toward group '|)roductl VI ty' as mastering th«; problems 
posed by task-environmental Obstacles, Because group memberis ofJ[.en have 
j. tendency to ignore the IniSerpersonal iasUei^, Collins and Guetzkow believe 
that InterpersonBfi obstacles are the major barrier to task effectiveness N) 
in many, groups .■ -^eref ore , it is reasonable to assvujie that certain per- . 
sonaljSty characteristics can generate inereaaed interpersonal demands, 
and In turn, can hinder effective group^.-4inctl oning . Identifying members 
who possess such characteristics in advahc'eNrs^Id pij-ove to be a valuable 
predictive tool* • ' . 

One specific personality characteristio which e^ppt»ar» to be dysfunctional 



to group processes is ffelf -oriented, individualistic behavior, /In a 

two-way conmiuiication system, Kanfer and Bftss (1963) reported that "self- 

' ' ■ • • \ 
oriented" subjects (as measured by Bass* Orientation Inventory)/ "turned 

. ■ ' • ■•■ \ •■■ ■ 

off" disagreeing partners^ and permitted/ agreeing ones to talk more. If this" 
. type of. behavior., were, -ta. occur ^ln.. a -group. .declslQnjrjmklng,^&ltuiitlon^ 1 

Sone might reasonably expect that it would impair group performance due 

\ • ' ' • 

to\a limitation in the number of ideas expressed. When fewer solutions 

are 'discussed, a group is less likely "to hit" upon the correct solution. 

Whil^ later studies by Bass (196?) continue to define the self -oriented 

grxiux^ member ^pejoratively and suggest that such a personality type is 

dysfjinctional to group processes, no clear evidence was presented con- 

cerning the functioning of such individuals in a dec is ion -making situation- 

i After re^viewing literature on personality variables and small graap 

perfonnance, Bouchard (1969) has- suggested that future research should 

.bbnceiitrate on predicting the "constituents of interpersonal effectlvr- 

npBs'' since tMy accounted for the raaJoi?ity of differences noted among 

groups. 

The present sti^ , using Bass* Orientation Inventory (196?), wllX 

examine some of these "constitueni s" by composing groups which are homo- 

i 

geneous with resjject to their measj^red level of 6elf --orientation • In line 
with the above discussion, and based on previous research, one could 
reasonably assume that "high" levels of such a trait will engender increased 
interpersonal demands in the groups, thereby decreasing group performance , 
on a decision task. Conversely , groups who have "low" l^^vela of such a 



trait should be able to perform vndre effectively; 

Thus-, two general hypotheses are posed Jn t))e prrs*n>t study: 



Groups cc3wpo«ed of individiiAls receiving the ^^ttructurecj - 
Intervention" '(instructed groups will perfom riore effectivelv 
tljian groups corapesed of m^bers not receiving the* "intervention \ 
•^(l.e., uninstructed groups). ^ 



Regardless of whether or not they receive the "int^jrvention" , 
groups coMppsed of members who are all "high" on a measure of 
..s^lf -orientation will perform less effectively than groups 




\ 



EXPERIMENTAI, DESIGN. 
Setting and Subjects , * - 

The study was conducted in connection with a portion of the 
curriculxun of an Administrative Science course for undergraduates at 
Purdud University during the 1972^73 academic year. In essence, the study 
employs a 2X2 design^ with Instructions and self -orientatiou constituting 
the two factors of ft^tefest. In all , 2X6 students from six claR» sections 
completed Bass * Orientation Inventory* On the iDasis of college norms 
(Bass, 196?), students were dichotomized Into "high" and "low"- levels 
of self-orientation , Those scoring above the ^^th percentile were claaal- 
fied as "high self --oriented" *while those scoring below the U^th percentile 
were classified as "low self -oriented" , Of the originirV ?l6 students, 
.ll+U scored in the "high" or "loW" categories and were formed Into four* 
man groups, I8 of which were comprised of "low" self -rorlented members while 
the other 18 groups consisteds of studentd^ who had all scored "high" on the 
meagre of self -orientation . Students scoring between the U5/^*jth percentil 
levels served as group observers. 

Class sections of the course were randomly assigned to experimental 
(instructed) and control (uninstructed) conditions. Thus, a four-way 

y 

% 

classification of the '^6 groups existed: instructed high self --oriented; 



inst 
low 



'OriQntediilP uninstructed high self -oriented ; uninstructed 



rue ted low self 



self -oriented, ' 

Prior to the experimental period, clfiss me^mbers had been exposed to 
various presentations of ^individual motivation, org?uiizational theory 
and the like and had spent several hours in the presence of one another. 
Therefore, the groups should be thought of as "quasi -ad hoc" rather than 



/ . , . ... , 

■ ,..-fi- •;. ■ 

■ ' * • • ■ ■ ■ \ \ ' . " ' • 

St rift Ty ks ad hoc entities slrice the latter term implies little or no 

previous number familiarizntj-on . However, the groups employed cannot be 

considered "established" entitilf? since tiie^ amount of metnber fnmiliariza- 

tlon or interaction prior to the experiment wns mln^^al . , 

g^e-S^lf-Orlent^tioxv Measure - - - — 

' *. ' / 

Bass' Orientation Inventory (ORI ) is n self-ndministerlng questionnal rf 
which consists of 27 triads of questions about personal preferences, values 
and projf^ctions . The instrument generates '^hrec scores which have shown 
promising relationships to. various criteria (Bass, 1967). Only the "self-- 
prientation" score Is of concern here, -as this was the baeis by which subjects 
were cfitegprized as "high" or "low" s*lf -oriented. In describing self-- 
orientation, Bass (1962; p 3) states: 



"Self -orientation reflects the extent a person ^ 
describes himself as expecting direct rewards 
to himself regardless of the job he is doing or 
the effects of what he' does upon others woi^king - 
with him. For him, a group ik literally a' theatre 
In which certain generalized needs can l)e antis- 
fied. The 'other- members ere both the remainder of 
the cast as well as an audience for which the self- 
orlented member can ftir his personal difficulties, 
, gaiyi esteem or status, agress or dominate. A person 
with a high score in self -orientation is more likely 
to be rejected by others, to be introspective, to be 
dominating and to be unresponsive to the needs of ^ 
, others around.Jil;n* He is concerned mainly with hlpi- 
self, not .co-workers ' needs or tlie job to be done." 

The Decision Task 

— — 

The decision task employed was the NASA Moon Survival .Problem (Hnll 
ond W.ntaon, 1971). The prolflem Concerns the predicament fac»»d by a space 
crew which has crash-landed jon tho moon. Fifteen ItnmR of (equipment ari 
left in working "condition after landing and particlpaitts are to rank these 
items in order of their relatl?.Ve value and utillt'y for survival. The 



\ 



rationale for the use of *thp.t&flK ii&s beea^deapribed in d<ft(!^i\ .elsewhere , 

(^all and Watson, 1971). The ,taiifk demands diP th^ problem « are generally 

' > ' \ ' •■ 

conslyiered to be representa^iive of rtultl -stage deodslon-nwikirtg «\tuatlona. 

Procedu re ' • , i * • \ r 

Early in the semester, olass meflibersl^qpi^l^ed thl prientktlon. 

Inventory and were told that they w6uld ^^celye feedback about the ln«tr.uJ- 
' - ' * * ■■ . ■ • 
ment l^ter In the semester. On ; the day of * the experiment, students were 

asked to engage in a decision-making eafcercise* for pHrposes of "demonstration 

and future class discussion": All "sUbiects In the study recWt^d identical 

presentations of background infprmation and^*ask objectives. Each student 

received two copies §f the NASA Task and was afiked to coniplete his answers 

in duplicate. Students were told to complete the task ihdlvidnally with- 

•• > . • ■ 

out discussing their answers with others. After all subjects completed 

• * .- ..... ... 

both copies; of their ranging, one copy was coig.ected by the experimenter 

* • *• ' • 

and the othei: copy "was kept by each student to be used In the next partN. 
of the "exei-cisd". - ^ , 

The experimenter then ann^^ced the students ' nameei in groups of 
P ■ .■ . • ■ ■ . ■ 

four. Students not assigned to a group were asKed to serve as group ob-^ 

servers and report to another area to receive tlieir instructions . 

. ., ' 

Subjftctfi were unaware of the facft that ' their spfjcific gfoup assignments , . 

■ • • • * ^, • *' . ' * • \ • 

■ r . . . . 

had been previously determined on the basis if thei^ "ORT" scores . ' 

• , ' ''^ . ■ • 

Participants were then asked to Join their reapective groups for 

\ ' . ' ^ '■" . • 

the purpose of . arriving at a group decision on the NASA Task. "Group 

•I ' . • ' ' ■ \ ' . ■ 

Ranking Sheet was distributed to each group. Subjects ,were told tha,t they 

had a maxijmm of 40 minutes in which to reach a grou'p decision but th^t 

It was pot necessary, to .use the full period-.„i4he groups worked In separate 



^oMerence rooms. 

V . 1 . ' ' 

The preArious instructions were given to all groupJs . PriT>r to . 

their worl^^n the experimental task, however, the "inpt rue ted" groups 

werJ presented with addj^tional directions which represent the "structured 

Intjtvention" of " this study. The following coo^fients were directed to 

thel'lnstructedC' groups : • ' 

I'd like you to us^ a special technique in arriving at 
l^-your group .decisions on the NASA Task. The-"teclvnlque •; 
involves- the decision mode referred" to as "^it^nsensus ' . 
First, let Tiie read you soane remarks that ri^i^j-Fronklin 
said whfen he addressed the ^Constitutional Convention on 
September 1?, 178?. They concern his feelings -on con- 
sensus, and the reasoi^s for'his 8upp6rt of the proposed 
document. • Pi^ase listen closely - • ' . • 

■•• * . ■> ' ^ f ■ 

M3f. Prtodent^ I confess there are several i^arts . of "tbis; 
- Cons^^itution which I dojnot at present approve, but. I amy 
not "sure that I aball n^ver approve , them ; . For having ' . 
lived'iong, I have expei^linced many instances of being t '.^ 
obllg^Jl bybetterr information, or fuller consideration jto^ > ' 
cban^4 opinions even important subjects, which I once ^ 
' thovgkt right, but found to'lie otherwise. It is therj- 
for9^at\the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubi 
my'qijr^'Judjgnient, and to pay more respect to the Judgment 
pf o^hfers^^^Thus, I consent. Sir, to this CqnEtitutipn 
i[)ecavis^ i'i^P^^^ better, and because I eun, not sure • ' 
tha-t;^it'*1f^'irot the best . . .on- the ■ whol*, Sir, I cannot 
he 1^. expressing a wish that every member of the- Convention- 
who may still have objectioi^s to it, would with me, on 
this occasion, doubt a li^^eof his own infal liability— ■ 
and to make manifest our mi'fifl'Ifcity , put his nam^e to this 
instrument.* ' 1 ' . ^ ' 

The following comments were then preserited: \ '' " 



The task on which, you are about td begin . invo3,ve.s group . , 

decision-making. Your group is lo employ the method of 
. Group Consenfrts in reaching its decision. This means that 

the prediction of each of the fifteen (l^) nrnks must be 

agreed upon by each group member before it beco^ics. a part 
•of the group decision., Consensus is difficult to reach. 

•Jberefore, not every ranking will meet with everyone's. 

cbmplete approval. Try,. as a group," tb make each ranking 
.one with which all group 'members can at least partially 

agree. Hare are some guides to use in reaching consensus: 



^ ^ -11- 



1. Avoid arguing fOr your ovm indlviducil Judgnients, Approach 
the task on the basis of logic. . 

2. Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach agreement 
and avoid conflict. Support only soluy.ono vdth which ' 
yOu are able to agree somewhat at least. 

3* * Avoid "conflict-reducing" techniques ouch ac majority 
vote, averaging or trading in reaching decisions ♦ 

• U. View differences^ of opinion as lielpful rather than as 
a hindrance in decision-raaXing. Differences of opinion 
are natural and expected. Seek them out and try to 
involve everyone in the decision process-. 

Disagreements cam help the group's decision because with 
a wide range of information and opinions, there la a 
greater chance that the group will hit upon more adequate 
solutions. • 1 



In addition, a written summary of the above remarks was givep to 
each subject in the instructed'* condition, and subjects were requested 
to re-read the instructions before begixming group discussion on the NA3^ 
Task.. 

**Untnstructed" grc^s did not receive the additional information 
presented above and were left to their cfvm devices hi rii^rivlng at rxou^^ de 
cisions. , With. these exoeptions, all other procedures were identical for 
both "instructed" and "uninstructed'* conditions. 

As was earlier 'mentiohed, students*not classified as "high or 'low" 
self -oriented functioned as group observers. Two observers were assigned 

i 

to each group*. Each oblserver was glAren an "observer rating form" which 
Includtfed five, 9-point, Likert-type questions. The five questions were 
designed to assess; l) the frequency with which majority vote was utilized 
by the group; 2) the frequency with which group members resorted to averag 
ing of rankings in resolving differences; 3) the frequency of trading 
pccurring in the group; '0 the extent to which one person dominated the 



discussion and; 5) the extent to Vhich all members were able to fully 
discuss their views when disagreements occurred. OUfierve/s were given 

m . ; ^ ' 

a brief lecturette ^on the differences between various decision modes 
frequently utilized by groups faced with a decision tasK* Observers 
were asked to record their KfjrfpPnses \fithout collaborating with each 
other, in addition, observers performed the following dutiijs: i) at 
the end of 30 minutes, they informed, the groups that they would have 
10 more minutes to complete the task, if necessary; after the group 
had completed the task, they handed out a.l?-item Likert-type question- 

V./ 

naire to be completed Individui^lly by each group participant. 

Seven of the questions were designed to asse'ss subject reactions 
in terms of satisfaction with their groups' decisions, satisfaction with 
self -performance, and perceived grx)up effectiveness. The remaining five 
questions were identical to those on the observers' forma and were 
desigm*d to determine the degree of cokgruence between self -reports 
and observer ratings concerning the styles of ^<|cifiion--raakii^ toy the 
group . : 
Grille ria^of Measj^rement 

The task lends Itself to a number of estimates of group functioning. 
In addition to indices of the quality of group decisions, indices of 
utilization of resiources and achievement of the "assembly effect bonu^;" 
can be computed. 

Decision quality index . Subject responses to the NASA Tnsk .are. In essence, 
rank orderirtgs of standard items. Therefore, both in.dlvl(Jual and group 
responses can be compared to the ob^jectively correct orderlngs supplied 
by NASA. Decision adequacy is determined by summing the absolute deviations 



\ 



between subject rankings and the solution key for each of the I5 item. 
This results in an "error score", the magnitude of which ia inversely , 
related V> decision quality. Error scores on the NASA Task can vary from 
0 to 112 points from absolute accuracy. 

Utilization Qf average resources index.. Pooled or averaged individual 
error scores, prior to any group* interaction, are frequently used as - 
the base line from which group decisions are evaluated (Hall and Williams 
1966). Gain or loss 1ft quality of the final group score when compared 



with the aver«fee individual error score, then refUcts th^ effects of 
interaction and, therefore^ con serve as an index of the degree to which 
in-group resources have been effectively utilized in forming a group 
decision. • ' . 

utilization of most accurate resource's. This Inde^x is similar to the 
utilization of average resources index, except that in this case, the 
most accurate member's score, prior to group interaction,, is compared 
vith the group score. The difference score obtained reflects hfn# well 
each group utilizes its. most skilled resource ^ 

Assembly effect bonus. As defined by Collins nnd Guetzkow (196^4 p. 38), 
tl^s effect, "...occurs when the group is able' to achieve collectively 
something which could not have been achieved by any member working alone 
or by a conbination of individual efforts". As used here, it refers to 
those instances when the group's decision surpasses in quality its most 
accurate groijp nh^mber's decision. Groups achieving the assembly effect 
bonus are assigned a value of 1, while those who do not are assigned a 
value of 0. Thus, cell totals can vary from 0 lo 9, 

Time measure. As a final measure of gn>up functioning, the time taken 
to accomplish the task was recorded for each group. A maximum time limit 
of UO minates was imposed on all groins . 



M 



RESULTS . . " \ 

As a check on the effectiveneas of the inetructione , analyjsies ' 
of variance were' computed for observer rating responees and subject 
queBtionnaire responses ♦ For observer responses, there were significant 
differences between Instructed and uninstructed groups qn three questions: 
l) the frequency with which majority vote wns utilized by thC group In 
reaching Its decisions; 2) the frequency with which group roerabers re- 
' sorted to. averaging Of rankings in resolving dif f r^ences ; and 3) the 
frequency of trading occurring in the grc|[up , The results for these 

' . .- ^ - ' . 

, questions arKjpresented in TfXbl^ 1'. 



Insert Tahle 1 here 



;niese results indicate that* uninstructed groups resort to decision 
styles. Of ma-jority vote, averaging and trading significantly more than 
•do instructoxi groups. The /VxP interaction obtained for question 2 was 
subjected to a Ncwman-Keuls Test, The results indicated that "high** 
so] f -oriented groups x^esortcd to averaging of rankings' to resolve 
differences significantly more than did "low'* sel f -oriented groups In 

•1 • ■ ' ■ ' - 

the vinihstructed condition (p<.05). With instructed groups, however, 
"high" and "low" groups did not significantly differ on the extent 

to wfkch averaging w.ts used. Figure 1 illustrates this finding. 

4 

Insert Figure 1 here 

Group members responded to 12 questions after completing the NASA 
Task. Tlte only significant differences ««nong all groups were obtained 
on the same questions which -were fovmd to be significant on the obstirver 
response analyses ailscussed. above . The direction o)" the differences, * 
Including the AxB interaction for ciuestlon 2 (Figure l), were the same 
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as thos^ obtained by the observers (p<*065). It is Interesting to note 
that no differences were noted for subjects'- reactions to questions 



ooncerning 
performance 



satisfaction with group decisions , satisfaction with «elf- 



^d perceived group effectiveness* , " 
Sole reliance on >elf-reportj8 can often be nvisleading. . When used 
in conjunction With observer reports, however, they can provide useful' 
supplementary inCormalion. In th^ present study, self -reports of the 
decision teclmiques being employed were conftruent with those made by 
observers. Apparently, gro.up members wen? cdgri;jLzant of the decision 
styles that they used and were able to indicate this on the "post-- 

B 

I 

experimental" questionna^ire • ' ' ■ ' ' 

Baaed on the observey response analyses, as well, as the analyses 
of the subject questionnaire, it wOuld appear that instructed and un- 
Instructed groups employed distinctly different modes of decision -making. 
It is. reasonable to assume, therefore, that these differences were 
promoted by the instructionfi . Tests of the effect of the instructions 
on group efficacy are ngw^ln order 

The two general hypotheses of importance ar6 l) that instructed 



groups will perform more effectively than uninstructed groups, and ?) 
^at groups compoig^ed of members who are all "high" on a measure of self- 
orientation will perform less effectively than groups composed of members 
who are all "l.ow" on the measure. These liypotheses were tested in terms 
of several performance indices ♦ 
Group Decision's Quality / 

In order to assess decision quality, "Error Scores" , def ined pre- 
viously, were computed for all individuals and groups. Table 2 presents 
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thla data in suramary fox^K^^^^ 




, Insert Table 2 here 



♦ . With respect to group deciii ion quality, it would be expected* that 

l) .Instructed group^ would! produce ^ecisiona which kxv. qualitatively 

superior to those prbduccjd by uninstructed groups and Airther; 2) groups 

composed of nterabers who are all "high" in sel^T-orienlitl^ Would produ9e 

deciaiops which would be inferior to those produced by ^t>ups cotnposed 

^of "low" self -oriented memben^. Implicit in tl^eee hypotheses was th'e 

^sumption that pre -discuss ion resourced available to all groups Voultd 

. \ v» 

be of comparable q^uality. Inspection of Table ? Indicates t^hat, before 

group discussion, raean error 'scores for the various * groups diiffered 

somewhat: Instructed (Al)«ia.79; UnAnsttucted (A2)^39^09; High * 

Ori»"69*68; Low Ori^«^1^20. While these differences are not great, 

it was thought that the hypotheses could be tested^ ifiore^ objectively by 

the use of covariance procedures thereby controlling amy possible - 

pi*e -discussion "advantages" among groups. " . 

Two separate factorial analyses of covariance were performed^T 

First, mean pre -discussion resources, taKen as a baseline corope^tence 

level for all grouper were compared with final group decision scores* 

• ♦ 

Reference to Table 3 Indicates that an F or U*62(df *l/31 ) was obtained . 
when Instructed and uninstructed groups were compared (p^,0^). 



4^ 

Insert Table 3 here 



In the second analysis, the most accurate resources before » group 

' ■ \ 

discuesion functioned ns the covariates and were cqmpared to final groi|p ' 
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^t^.lsiona. 'flerV'ag^aln^ .?lgnifieknt dlfferencesV wfere.'obU^^^ between ; . 
iDStWtea a*id urtiiittructed condltione i(V9»3.0i df'*x/3X C.Ol ) ♦ Iri 
lipth atmXyses, Ihe^ quality of the decisions produc«><i InstKicted gr'pu)p« 
4ere J^ound to be significantly superior to th«?8e produced by un^nii.tru<ited 
groups 'when adjusted for pre-discu^lop^ resources.' ■ ^ ,' 

. Th^ F' ratios f rona these analyaee ,a5.80 indicated thtit "high" mii 
"low" s^l±^-oriented\:r<>ups diH^ot significantly differ the- qu<illty' '* ' 

* ^ " 

of tkeir' final declslone (F««.66 and ?.l6), ' ' 

•■ » ' ' • ' . . * . 

Thus , it 'may be concluded that Insstructed groupa produced Ijetter 

deciaion6\?on the NASA Task, than urtlnst rue ted- groups . This support-a* 

\ ' ' ' ■ y 

liypoth^fjic, 1. ^ilgh tmd low groups, however, 4,id not' funtVtion a» liy- 

potheeized as no significant differences on decision quality were noted , 

for these groups. Tlierefore, hypothesis 2 is nctt supported. V • . ; 

■ • " ■ . 

C^urtllty gains of group decisions <>v'St'\ avera ge re sou rcg s 

\ ! ' ■ ' » ■ - ' 

As discussed by Colllna and GuetzKow (19(>'0,, an. advantage of - group 

declfi Ion-making over Individual dec 1 a r6n -malting is thfxl & yider t tinge 

of ,infomvition is available in the group situation. Thi<? reaults- in • 

*'*■•••■ ■ . 

d greater likelihood that group members will select more adequate so- 

• * 

lutions. While it is difficult divectly measure the degree to which, 
group members capitalize on this available information, one index of 
procedural effectiveness can be derived by comparing the' quality incre»ents 
of a group's decisions over its exielfent average reoourcea. Since the 
■Judgements of all group joembers v^ere collected prior to' group discuss ion 
on the experimental task, it was possible to ooinpare thy prc-discuaslori 
member^ data with the final group decl8;lon. 'mur>» the gain ot loss ecbres 

V • . • • ' 

•were used as an indirect criterion Of the effectiveness of" a grt>up*s 
dec is Ion -making process, . s * 



It was asBvuned that l) iiSstructed gr<;»up8/ fltftvlttig employed a' consensual 
de«ifiioi)> irtyOLe, by def Inltlort , would W better vable tp utJllaje their 
average resources tbah unin5tructe4 group*, nm^ 2) 'that "high*' self- 
oriented groups, due to their potential f6r ihcreaaed interpi^raonal y- 
obstacles, would be less likely than "low*' «elf -oriented groups to 

capital ize~ on .theii^ .available Jreaourcea4....Jteferenco. .to>. 

gain-lOGS scores suinmarized in Table 3 shows that instructed group© ^ 
differed sijfpiiflcahtly from unimstructed groups in gaina*over mean 
resource$. A comparison of th<^ mean improvement in quality of H'^-Us 
points wh:i^ch wa||^ epcperienced by Instmicted groups with the meajn^ Increase 
of 8,76 ppjChta ptxiduced by uninstructed groups yielded an F of 5.17 
(dJr-1/3?) which 4^ sletoificant beyond the ,0s level'. 

"High*' self -oriented groups experienced a itteis^n increase 'in ^quality 

over their averag<V resources of 11,30 points,, while "low*' self -^oriented 

groups pj;oduced a meaiTlncrease .in quality of 12.90 -i^oints . This dlf^ 
• * ... . * V 

ference is not significant -(F<l). 

' • ■ \ 

UtiXigatjoxi of moat accurate resources 

—7"' '■'^"■■■' ■"■""^^ ^ . 

The ffain-loss scores over the group* 6 moat accurate member reflect 

■ ■ • : t 

how well the group .utilized Its most skilled resource , • It is believed 
tha,t the extfent to which a group is able to approach the performance^ 
of Its moat proficient member has Implications not only for deTclslon 
quality, but for continued member comnitment as well (McOre^{Or, 1967; 

Ifall and Williams,^ 19?C>). • ' , ' 

A comparisDn of Instructed and uninstructed groups indicate that' 

• • • 

the former groups improved +14^.50 points, over their most accurate group 
members whilfe uninstructed groups decreased on average, ot? -2 -,9^ points 
(Table 2 J column 5). This" difference i^ significant beyond the .01 

'^»\ ^ IS... » 

leWl (F«-9A0, di* of 1/32). ' •• 



tliif? dii'iVrence Is in bho 
aj, thft c(n"ivontionaJLly accepted 



. * ' ".Higii" ' ecir-oriented groups i^oaud|^ a moan loss in quality *ovor 
their best resources of -0»89 points f while ."low" Geir-orl<?nted groups 
«xp^ri,enced. a gain oi^ -H?Jfl» points, ^■mile 
expected direcilort, it is not significant J; 

loveia of -conf idqnce (F^1.0)»; dl'«l/3P, p'<.'r>0) 

• / ■ ■ 
■ — Thus , v-vrttlTTiffspcct tcy both the ,U=^triisatron cif average "■and" '"liest" 

rescurces, instructed groups jt'unctioned as expr*ct.od arid txypothoole 1 ' 

,i{S supported...- ^'high^' tmd "low" self -oriented groupr, 41^1 not e i^ijUcoiitlo^ * 

' ' . " I ' * 

differ on thesej variables and, therefore, liypothesio 2; le xiot supported. 

Achievem e nt of t he assemb ly ef fect bonus \ ■ ' 

t \ . > 

The assembly : effect bonus- is closely related to \ksh., gain^loas 

t^.riteria of gixjup effectiveness. It is potentially available all^ 
groups, and as Co11.1jis and Guetzkow (i96'4) have sxiggestod, \its achieve- 
ment is contingent apon the juonijier in which groups reconcile interpersonal 
and task obstacles, Groups which produced decisions which Wex^e quaulita- 
tivoly superior to those produced by Uwir "best" rt^aoijf ce, , were credited 
vjritJi haYiiig achieved the event. ^ 

Of the liiati-uotv^d groups, 13 or 72^ Gurpos^ed the performance of 
their jQost prof 1/2 lent raeihbers* By; comparison, o'T. the unlhetructed groups, 
only 6 or ^33% achieved tiie assembly effect honuG an dt»flned here- Since ' 
the occurrence of Lne effect is, in essence, a dichotcirous situation, it is 
easy to\est any ©Igniiicont differences that migiit ekist between groups by^ 
assigning a to ,thosQ grovips whc^ achieve the effect ond^ u to those who 
do not* Using a one-tailed test for signJ f'icmv^o of difference between 
two proportions (Brunnlxig and Kintz, 3961^ p 199), a v, of ^\3'i wus obtained 
which is ^significant beyond the .01 .level. Tlnerefore may be con- i 
ciuded that , a significantly hi/^er proportion of instructed 



groups achi'(E^^E^3|^lie assembly effect. 



In compariiig ''high" and "low" oelf -oriented groups, 7 or of 
th^"high" groups achieved the assembly effe.ct, while IP.Or 6?^ of t(ttp 
"low" grouips achieved it. Tills difference was also found, to be signifi- 
cant (z=1.67, p<0^), indicating that the pr<^portion of "high" self-' 
oriented gBOup^ out -per forming their own "best" resource was significantly, 
less than the proportiorTof "low" self -oriented groups achle^vlng this 
event, 

It will be recalled tha^ the analyses of observer .and self -reports 
indicated that "high" and "low" self -oriented groups differed signi- 
ficantly tn the degree to which they used averaging of rankings in resolving 
differences (Figure l). This difference was noted only for "high" and ^ ' 
'*\ow" groups in the uninstn.\cted (contirol) conditions . When averaging"^of 
rankings is the modus ope"reuidi, it is reasonable to assiune th<it the llke- 
^hood of achieving the assembly effect bonus will be greatly reduced. 
Therefore, one might expect differences in the proportion of "high", find 
"low" groups (in the uninstructed coAdition) achieving the assembly effect. 
Another analysis vas performed comparing "high" find "low" self -oriented 

< 

groups in the uninstructed condit:^on .only . Of the "high" groups » o»ly 
1 (11^) achieved; the assembly effect. Over half of the "ibw" groups in 
this condition outperformed their "best" member '(^source (55% of totnl). 
Ulsing th^ proportions test delineated previously, a significant difference 
was obtained (7,*2.00, .p<.05) . It is interesting to note that In the . \ 
instructed copdition, "high" and "low" groups achieved the assembly effect 
aljnost the same number of timed (Table 2, column 6). Therefore, it may 
be concluded that only in the uninstructed condition do "high" and "low" 
groups significantly differ in the proportion of times they achieve the 
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effect. This difference, it appears, is due to the greater use of 
averaging of ^-ankings by "high" self -oriented groups in the control 
condition • ^ 

* • 

Time Criterio n 

As a final measure pf group functioning, the time each group used to 
complete the, task was recorded. Reference to Table ?. indicates that 
instmctad groups averaged 30.39 ndnutes, xininstinicted groups, 21.17 
minutes; "high" self -oriented groups averaged 26.0'5 minutes while "low" 
self -oriented groups required .on the average 2*^.50 minutes to complete- — 
the NASA Task. A 'factorial analysis (Table 3) yiel(;led on F'10.01 
(df of 1/32, p<.Ol) for factor A (instructions), indicating that in- 
structed groups utilized -significantly more time than uninetructed groups 
in . completing the task. No other significant time differences among 
groups' were obtained. " 



\ 

« 



DISCUSSION 

The instructions employed in the present study were designed to up- 
grade group efficacy by promoting group mcjmbers to utilize a conaensual 

approach to decision -making. The results clearly indicate that this 

\ 

occurred and liypothesis 1 was confirmed. When compared with unlnatxnicted 
/"groups, instructed groups were f-Ound to produce qualitatively 'better ^^z- 
decisions; to more fully utilize both thieir average and best resources, 
and to achieve the assembly effect bonus a greater proportion of the 
time. Based on the findings here, it appears that the consensual techr- 

m 

nlquea employed by instructed groups, were superior because |;hey promoted 
a fuller sharing of ideas among participahts • , This "fuller sharing of 
^ ideas" appears to liave been brought about by avoiding quick comprqmise 
techniques such as jpajority rule, trading, or averaging of rankings, 
thus breaking a "strain toward convergence." phenomenon noted in ^ 
procedurally unwise decision-making* groups ' With increased tolerance 
for others' opinions, more infoj^jation was made available to members of ' 
instructed -groups, thereby increasing their chances of "hittirtg" upon' 
the correct sblutions. Patently, instructed groups perfomed more 
effectively t^an uninstructed groups; however, it was not withdut a price. 
Instructed grdups utilized almost 3^ nK>re time in fashioning their group 
decisions on tfe experimental task. This finding is contrary to the reaults 
presented by Hall and Williams (1970) and Hall ^ and Watson (1971), who. 
purport that 'trained or instructed groups, while performing more effectively 
than untrained groups, required no more time to complete" their task whsp 
using a consensual approach •'^ 

It seemia reasonable that groups making quick compromises via majority 



rule techniques or the like should require lesfe time to coropXete a task 
than groups using a consensual technique which, by 'definition, requires 
that all members are allowed the opportunity to express their oplniortK . 

*' * I ■ . 

Just wliy these previous researchers did not find the tiw^ differences 
noted here is open to speculation. Oyxe could not argue that the 



•decision problem utilized crea^ted the discrepancy in findings, "between 
the present study and the Hall et al studies since the task demaride, in • 
all of the. studies were similar, if not identfcal- Perhaps the \f4ct . * 
that the present investigation imposed a constant time limit ot hO 
minutes on all groups, while the Hall al stifdies did not, influenced , 
the differential outcomes npted, Furthe^ 'spe^ulation 'would -seem un- 
warranted. ,Based on the re^^lts of this study, however, a consensual 
technique- is not without its drawbacks. Specifically, It appears that 
it requires more time, and as pointed. out by Maier (196?), the .^ef f ectl ve * 
utilization of discussion; time is a critical f^-ctor in determining overall 
group effiv.acy^ v * . * : ^ , • 

McGregor (1967) has'suggested that increas\ng'^ member involvement 
in decision -makirig can encourage fuller ai^eptance of the decision and, 
in turn, is; likely to affect the attitudes of grorip member;^ t.oward group 
work, ^bherefore^ ^opo n^ight reasonably expect that such change^ would be 
re.fle<£ted in a person's responses to questions conceiming group func- • 
tloning* It will be recalled, however, that on the questions * designed 
to assess subjects' reactions to their group in terms of satisfaction with 

group 'debisions , satisfaction with self --performance and perceived groOip 

' • . - ' ^ ■ . ^' \ • 

effectiveness, no differences were noted among any of the conditions. 1 . • 

An inference can be made, therefore, that consensual decision technlque^?^ • 



i 



\ 



while permitting increased meitber involvement in the decision-making 
process, do not necessarily lead to increased acceptance of the group *a 
final product » nor do 'they' autonlatlfcall^ create favorable attitudes ^ 

• * » 

toward group work. ' , - ' . 

In addition to investigating the decision techniques Employed by 
groups and the effects of consensual instructions on group functioning, 
the present study examined the efficacy of raanipulftting a group's 
composition fc^ith respect to its level of self-orientation , It was hypo- 
thesized that "high" self -oriented groups, regardless of whether or not 



^ they received the instruction, would perform less effectively than ".low" 

groups because they^ould^^ve a more difficult time effectively inte- 

grating task and socio -emotjSnal concer^is* This assumption, however, 

was not supported by the results obtained* It w*s notejd that "high" 

and* "low" groups in the instructed conditions did not differ on any of 

t||e criteria measured; however, "high" and "low" self-orien,ted groups 

iMthe uninstructed condition did significantly differ in two irax>ortant 

^Wj^s: l) on the extent to which they utilized averaging of rankings in 

I ' ' ' * 

- *decS.sion-making arid, 2) on thein achievement of the assembly effect bonus ♦ 

• 1. ■. \ -. . 

These findings suggest multiple implications, Flrjst, it appenrs that the 
qonlensual instructions werp a "leveler", as no significant differences 
between "high" and "low" groups were noted in any of the performance 
criteria, observer reactions, or self -reports . A similar finding has been 
rei>orted by Hall and Williams (1970). Secondly, it appears that when "l^igh 
and "low*' self -oriented members are left to their own devices, they do func- 
tion differently in raulii-stage de^ision-mAiking situations of this kind,. 



It Is interesting to note that while "high" and "low" self -oriented 
groups used Majority ruld and trading techniques to the same degree, 
"high" groups resorted to averaging significantly more than "low" groups In 
the control condition. Wliile increased use of this techniqXie apparently 
did not affect overall decision -quality, the data indicates that it 
- M.ndered. the. achievement^ of the- aasembly effect- bonus i /Va nie.ntlT>ned pi-o - - 
viously, the assembly efi'ect does not automatically occur; rather, It 
represents the potential' of a group to out-perform Its own "best" resource. 
As such, it is closely related to group creativity (Hall and Watson, 1971). 
ji^m^^refore, it is not surprising that compromise techniques, such as averaging, 
hinder group creativity and are reflected in fewer occurrences of the 
assembly effect-^omis . This suggests that "high? self-oriented group 

• -t^-if • ■ f ■ 

members handled conflict | less creatively than "low" self -oriented group 
^members, al-beit no marked differences in other performance criteria Vere^ 
'Obtained. ' . " ' . 



From the present study, one could draw the conclusion that a majority 

vote technique, while clearly inferior to consensual approaches, is a 

Somewhat: more creative technique than is the averaging^ approach. If 

circumstances did not permit, a consensual resolution of differences (e.g., 

. ' . 

time constraints^]), then it appears that.lt might be advantageous to "take 
ft ■- « 

, a vote" to solve/^the problem ratlaer than "pooling' or averaging group sugr... 

gestions into a 'final solution.* 

• • , f I , 

Additiohally, the findings of the present study indicate several <|. 

•* 

practical suggestions for upgrading group performance on multi-stage 
decision tasks: l) if possible, select members whose self -oriented needs 
are of a less intense variety, 2) employ procedural guidelines which promote. - 
a "consensual!' resolution of conflicts. * 



I 
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, Both "btoe feasibility of an intervention in the social context in 
which it will be employed and the efficacy of the, ln«t,ervention in pro- 
moting the desired outcomes are critical concerns. Selecting members 
for a- decision -making conference whose' self -oriented neeUs are of a less 
intense variety imy prove difficult for a variety of rensons . Furtl^^rmore , 

WUhaicatWTSy Tine ptes^arit fiTTCliTigsv- such an lntervr^ntion- may- not^ 

powerful enough to evince the desired results. 

Ihe major implication, of the present study is thai it is 
possible to improve group performance even with potentially "poor" group 
members via a simple structured intervention. It will be recalled that - . 
although "high" and "low" self -oriented groups Kwctioned somewhat differently 
in the control cond^-tion, they performed uniformly in the instructed condi- 
tion. This supports the generality of the procedural intervention utilized 
in the present study, as well as indicating the simplicity of the approach. 

One mu»t be aware t,hat the type of task or problem a group Is faced 
with is also V- critical, concern, and the previous comments might only be' 
applicftble to' multi-stage rating tasks of the Hin(^ used here. Furthermore, 
one shQulA not overlook the posaibility that personality characteristics ^ 
may interact with both problem type and group dec is ion -making procedures. 
S\ich considerations represent futuVe questions for researqh. 
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BtST COM WMV*«^^ 



- Jdeana ♦ . .fi.taudaxrd.He.via^ona. and J^atlos . .Tor. -Ob^epve^r- 
Responses to Questions 1) frequency of mnJorliy-iVote; 
2) frequency of averftging of rankings iti resolving 
differences; and 3) the frequency of trailing occuring 
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